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20|H| Paiges peeseBtea at th% m^^^mh and feehnology 
in edJ-legci and tinltretsity feacfhiag Coafeg^ae© {2n^t 
htlmUf ^eo£9ia» Hotaibes i^n) 

Staltiatieni *Hlgh^i? gaaeatiosiS liaif laiiaiisgaa 
i IftsttUGtions SeasttEeaeatj Student iValaation? nim^ 

1 Factors (teaming) 

fh© value of the e?©ait horn as a itasuK© of 
getfoir«ane© of stud^ats, faculty, anil ©tganitation© in higfeeie 
@aaaation was ©«a»in©a, ^©stinf th# hfpothfais that mwk tiit ©itoet 
and designated E©p®tt©ir« ae© <gqual tot a ^flt^n cs?tdit acs^ogs all 
studentSf student work tiie «as tsa®ln©d in an indi^iduaiigid 
iRstructional 0fst0», targ© diffo^#n<e®si wore found in tk® tie© 
fo^uired bf SOO dif^or^nt students. Iiplieatioas of tM data.foif 
higher education ar© discussed and a proposal aad# 'for ^ediilining the 
credit hous? frot an ingut aeasure to one of output* (&uthpr/PI^) 
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ASSf JlAQf 

The Gjetdit Homt An Amtetonism 
The eredit hou^ iu the measu^ of pe^omaae@ of studeatBi faculty i 
and organ! stations in higher education* Xt posits t'n&t Movk time effort 
and designated :r0po^oi£@ ar@ ^(iml for a giv^n o^sdit ao^s^ all students. 
Tlds f^tudy oxamines student mvk timo to aohlev© a eommon e^ito^lon lov@l 
in an"in4ividualigedi it^t^uotion^ system. fh@ las'id time diffo^oneos 
that are found doomoht what hkd been p3?©viously '^knoitn-^ but igno^rsd. 
What is inplied in theso data io^ higher education in itg u@o of tho 
.'credit hour is discussed with special emphasis to re'4#fining the o^^edit 
hour from an input msasuro to on@ of output* 
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The 0£«dit H^y^i An Anaohronism 
toist A* Vaiegas 

Th© emU% hou^ is tha tmit of »i©a$u^ in aeiid0ra4&. The studtat, 
the f acuity memfe®^, and the d«p&ttm«iit 9,m all asstsftdd ^ ii. For 
the student, It Is p^gianably art index of .how much he ht© leaned. 
He is graduated* eredentialed as an expert in some i^ta aft9£> he has / 
had 'sQ many credit hour's in it. The f'acidty member is putativeiy 
teaching th© student, a»d how much he is teaching is desifnated by tke 
number Of credit coua?8© hougs in hie "ioad". The depa^saent's pieoductivity 
is the ©urn of^^ite faculty eje8dit^^hous^s multiplied "by the nmU^ of 

< 

.^student© ^as;^ying them. A heavy poHion of th© depas^taeiit'e budget 
is decided' by thia index. 1 

Ttfo assumptions undes'lie th| use of the c^it hou^t one, that each 
credit hour represents an equal aiount of work time from all ©tu^'ents, 
'and two, that repertoire or skill© ia?@ e^idvalent within any given grade 
range. The second assumption will riot be discussed es^copt in passing. 
In norm-referenced testingi which is the ps^evalent ^?ading me^ur© used 
in the university, credit hour attained means radically different things 
for different stiaients Kith respect to what and how much is known. The 
meaning of the credii-hoiu? grade differs with different professors, 
dlff ei^nt. refepnce g -sup.^ of students, and even with different testing 
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unknown reviewer, for helpful contm®Mbs on the manuscript. 



Qituati©ns. It Is no su.t*pi'ls€ that there le little* oa? no , correlation betHsmi 
undergraduate g^rades eind lato:!' occupational Quocess (l)i° Only Hith csritfi'ion 
referenced testing in a teaching mode 'where there are expliisit behavioral 
objectives will some common mear^n^» b^gin to accrue to the credit h3ur 
gratlfe ♦ 

The other main assumption underlying credit hour-s is that they imply 
equal amounts of uork» and th«^fore equal achievements. The credit houx> 
is thuB used to designate hoM much work (the number of courses), a student 
will do, or* will bo allowed to do, wj.thin a certain time frajne such as 
a semester or a quarter. The etudent^heas^iafter^is aaid to have achieved 
a certain amount of/to in a given subject matter ^Ithin tliat time. 

Sxtra credits are given for better grades, an A is sometimes said to be 
worth three times the base of G, so for th@ prestuned equivalent time 
spent, a student is said to have achieved so much more or less than his 
fellow students. Sven with orit^ri6h'?refer@nccd testing, the credit hour 
implies that all sturients put in the same effort. If criterion mastery 
is unifom, achievement is seen as eq^ival^nt. It is, of course, .equivalent 
j^f the amount of work has been equal. ThiHj paper empirically examines Ihis " 
second assumption. j 
PROCEDURE I 

I 

& • 

Three credit h^Jurs are given for a large (5OO students) undergraduate 
course in educational psychology. There are ten modul<ss in the course. 
Each module except the last has a pre-and poet-test and a set of 
instructional activities. (The last module at the time of the sti^y was 
a set-time multi -image presentation and is not included in the analysis 
of the data.) The student mast pass the pre- or post-test of a module at 
a satisfactory level, 90 per cent, before going on to the next modu3.e. 



3 

The stuiiont has to jL^syele thiiQUfh the...peytinent mat-exlal as mny times 
as necessary vmtil he reaches the 90 pes cent ei'lterlon level* He is told 
on Mhleh be^i^vlox'al objectives he made Ms f»3?j?oi'8 and concenimtes on 
material p^Hinont to those* Kugt modifies must ho finished in a weelit 
some require two. 

Et^ce2)t fo^ section me^^tingSf all tests are taken and materials studied 
in a learning center. The instruction varied in mode and fo,3finat, and 
texta, slidetapesi progranm^d instructioui and tutoring are used. The 
tests arQ talten in a special ar@a in the Center* Sach test is a utiique 
selection of randomly selected items item a large set of items as^n^ed 
in subsets according to behavioral objective. The section meetinis ate 
"labs" Hhere material previously learned is applied in special projects. 

In the Learning Center the students check out and return all material 

8 

and tests over a counter. Time clocks record the time tthen material and 
tests are checked out^and in. All transactions ar^ recorded on Module 
Activity Cards. The. type of material t 

* » 

— Figur© lA and. IB abput her©"-««— 
the particular form of the tes^t, and the Julian date is noted by the 
counter clerk on the card* Tutoring time is recorded by instructors. 

There is one Module Activity Card per student for each unit of module » 
ten in all for each -student. Module Activity Cards ax-e managed in such a 

« 

way as to keep an up-to-date record on the student. The information on 
these cards is eventually coded and key p^phed. A computer program 
processes the data for managlment purposes. Special -purpose programs are 
written for studies such as this one. 

A sample of I56 students was used for this study. The number varies 
slightly from module to module as some students pretested out of some 



* ■ « 

.Inati'uetional, eomponentG. Thesjo wajs no attempt to ©ystoi^aticmlly mlmt 
the stiJdeats. fhd sample w&s aufflcientl/ large to ropreaent the »anp 

ft 

of times lavolvod. 

The Xeugth of time for each test and inatm\etlonal activity foa^ each 
student was obtained.' The, results are presented in the following two 
tables. One table displays the result© per module and the other per 
student . 

— «™«jrable 1 about here———*-"" 

t 

As oan Ido noted, total average timos, nMeh inelud© both instruction and 

t 

test time, vary substantiiilly between modules. The shortest total mean 
time is that of module eight with 10^^ minutes (l»? hours) and the 
long«|^t is piodule nine. w4th 269 minutes (^^.5 hours). The mean instruction 
time varied from 81 minutes (1.4^ hours) in^ module eight to 175 minutes 
(almost 3 hours) in module nine. The variation in total and instruction 
mean time is as much due to diffe^nce in amount and type of instruction 
as to student differences. Some modules were not only more difficult 
but also may have had more material, f or exaii\ple a slide-tape presentation 
as Hell as documents oovlrihi the same concepts. This variation in load 
is familiar to students who not only encounter it within courses but 
experience its concentrated effect between co<JCt:@es, The metaphor 
"swamped" exactly describes peaks in this oscillating effect. Only by 
obtaining the time taken for any module or course of study can we begin 
to even out these effects. \ . • 

The mean times in testing also vary from module to module » from a 
low average of ^ minutes to a high of 95 minutes. The variation Js 
largely due to the number of re tests (though data not presented show large 
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dlfferenees betwoen stwlents in time per teet). An Inte^eetltig^ mymt of 
^ the t«st time is Its pf©po3?tion of the total time taken with the module. 
In general It avei*agoa a little under a thisd (a? pe^ cent). How much 
test time it shodd take to pass a module of instruction and its proper 
ratio to instruction time shoiAd be explieitly studied, but two points 
{3hoiad ^ made about these data. First, except for those students who 
passed the pretest, all students had at least two tests for any module, 
i.e. the pre and the post. Second, a portion of the 8t\;idente had trouble 
passing the post test at the 90 pes" eent criterion level. They recycled 
and r^test^id quite often, in some cases with the required, but ^possibly 
merely a perfunctory, look at the material. This was an attempt to beat 
the tests. It proved to be unfeasible because tests wer^ frequently 
scrambled with new items drawn at random from large item pools. Despite 
the caveats, these data imply that students in the topical course 
with a much smaller percentage of time spent in testing, may study too 
much and hence b@ wasting their time. Having a pretest denoting how 
much they know, together with behavioral objectives with attached error 
. frequencies pointing to what they should concentrate on, allows them to 
judge how much and what sort of effort they shovEd make. The usu^ 

course does not have this, and furthes.more, has poorly designed tests 

\_ « 

for which the student compensates by "over-studying" or by learning 
irrelevant details. There is much efficiency to be gained by having 
the siident SA;udy only what is appropriate. 

The range of times needed to reach the common standard of 9C per cent 
was quite extensive within modules. This can be seen by noting the differ 
ences between the student with the lowest total time and the student with 
the highest total in any module. For example, in module two the range 
goes from a low of 13 minutes to a high of 8^9 minutes (1/^.2 hours). 



Hiifemat students sm involvecl heife. Om p3?©«toste^i out of module 
and the othe^^ my have had to reeyole z^peatedly* But having a notion 
©f the outside limits is Impo^ant for i^i^vm deaign and the remaking 
of a module » especi,ally in fitting it Kith others in a course* The ran^e 
of time of only testing or instruQ^lon Kithin a module is also quite great* 
As can be seen in Table I| the tinies of the fastest and slowest^^students 
differ by almost a factor of ZO in testing and up to a factor of 80 in 
instruction. 

Table II gives the times taken by the top and bottom t^n students 
of the sample of 15^.* There were no sharp discontinuities in the sainplel 

—-——Table II about here—"— — 

The shortest total test time taken to complete nine modules by any ! 
student was 205 minutes (3*4 hours)* and the longest test time t^s 1379 
minutes (23 hours). Vith respect to total instruction time over the ten 
modules, the shortest was 3?^ minutes' (§*3 hours) and the longest 26^9 
.minutes (42.7 hours). Total time (including both instruction and testing) 
ranged from a low of 77^ minutes (13 hours) to a high of 3953 minutes 
(66 hours). Thusi there Is a difference of over four times as much time 
between the lowest and highest student in reaching the sajne criterion level , 
and getting the s^e grade and the same credit hours. The point is exemp- 
lified further by comparing the top quintile)|{lth the bottom quintlle of 
the sample. The mean difference between the two groups is a little over 
2500 minutes; a substantial difference of over 42 hours for one co\irse. 



*'*^These terms 1 unfortunately » also have moral and quality overtones 
not implied here* 
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Th© GQwm^ oi'edit hours eleas?ly do not indicate the niunbes' of aetmklly 
expended* ' 

The Eeeults assost a simple faet, one that teaehers have always "known",*** 
Slff extent students take diffe;^nt amounts of time to. achieve a common 

* 

criterion. What has "been implied in this «ell known but previously' 

have been thrown on tt|e student. ^ If too much work is given to the student » 
he is given a low grade; if hot enough » it ie he who reinains ignorant. New 
instructional technologies could facilitate solutions* However i further 
refinements in these new instructions^ arran^ments such as obtaining 

baseline^ and time data, are needed as standard operating procedures. 

\ ■ . 

DISCUSSION I ■ ■ 

I. As more instructional system^ begin to be developed within the 
operant framework, prior formulations of achievement and effort will be out 
of joint with' the theoretical basis of these systems and of how they operate. 
Institutions change slowly, if at all, and progress requires that what is 
implied organizationally in new procedures be made clear. The new instruc- 
tional arrangements call for changes in much of what is done or taken for 
granted in higher education. ^ . .> 

The credit hour denotes nothing more than length of exposure to an 
educational environment . But it is the lihch-pin of accountability for 
the student, the teacher, and th© organisation. Current attempts at 



***These sorts of findings are common in the programmed instruction 
literature . A number of programmed book^ will give the range and average 
time for different types of students who iake. the program. 

\ 

I 

\ 

\ 

...^ .._..„ • .... A . . 



i^eatjs© thi unit ef measm^ in belRf wsed*^ fh© teniitl^iial foimiaatloa 
deer, not reveal nhat ef£«§ts a»8 ©ccuu'la^' ttm ttaeMiig. It ffia^r even hide 
8u@h effects. Th%T& 9x0 %m iniddiatt i«i\Atsi sln<5§ it la flot what 
is oocTOlng, it is diffieidt to ehoeso leatiofially apeng aAt^fhailv© 
teaching pt'o&odiUTtt^^ and sinee w%mM sttUotu£<is asd 'built on miAmtioh , 
gchem@r>» a number ojf inequities oeei;if ttith #tuddnts» f gaiety t and educational 
organi stations. \ 

Students I The )prosent mefi^ing of the o^dit hou^ fails' to consider 

■\ ■■ . ■ ■ 

studen-^ differences ^nd, even obscui^s th@R« It if not equital^e to give 
the same hours of credit to students ){ho vastly diffo?? in the' amount of 
time taken to achieve a common criterion levelj. Considerations of soci&l 
and academic background «u?e neglected. In addition, the prime characteristic 
that tei^ds to pay-offj is a fast irate of lea^nljns* Othtr repertoires i or 
their deveXopfi@nt, are usu^y ignored* This is harmful both to the student 
who learns fast and to the student who learnis more slowly. The fast 
student is later not prepared for the many ^ situations where learning fast 
is not the most useful skill. The slower student may Ifiave other repertoires, 
which my liave little opportunity to be demonstrated, such as tenaciously 
working though eventually, to an imaginative solution of a problem. 
more, individualization of inst^^uction cp.n not get very far unless' student 

differences can have an effect oi^ the organizational setting in which 
instruction takes place. For example, the student who goes through a 
course quickly is forced to wait uhtil the next semester begins before he 
can start a new one. Time is unnecessarily lost. The studeat who needs . 
more time with a course is also shoitohAnged. His work must be squeezed 
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into til© ii®llttifei@R(^ i^m fmm €m th© **&vogap** stMeatt.- fMs ilffit^ltf 
is e-§ftp-aii'MM ^ th(38@ iffafosstis- e©i3f^©© ImQ^ mM^mmpB lite efi'iitlw 

hAII b@ im&% in Wp^ing fe§p well faculty m& teaoMag* Am faey|%^ i-aiOF^Ily-i 

= ., ■ ^ 

05? ejigaged in j^outise te^eliiogf , they etoRgiag mm m Iti^t 

/ , aglflg effort and Initiative in tpaehlfig? the ftsi4l? BOJi'feft^' , - 
leetwea ttoe times a week tb a ^l^ase ©f JO©, s^ate tip IJOO «*«ii|t houis 

Willi "the same Qlaus, and who thettfoft stist spend w&it than the lisyitl nitsit 

, of hoM^g, gets the same ercdit. fHixtheffi i?ega»ai.e§ii' of «hi®|i ©lass pi?^mt8 

mm l3ehavlo£al change* lioth^gat %%xwi estdit. "Belmvi©3?al eliangi 4s a©t ■'. 

(Janoted- hy the oj^edit horn*, tet tte' eiitical faeteff in taiehiitg Is fo» tlw 

teache:^ to t^aii^fo^m hia stiidentft, to ^^rlBg afesut 8fe41l-s» nhgthti' tow- 

ledge oy p^^hlam solving, they did not piavioissly have, !?©ft©h$y mml%md%.,^ 
. . . . ' - \ * ■ 

■ \ 

should be ranked t>y degieee of ehall^^©^^rodtte@d. %©aiisg the ©sMit hour fm 
faeidty is net a measure of teaehing aiphieveEent but of pg®siaiQd wmk l^M» 
it is disproportionateljf s^wasrding fo^ th«s© who .stay with the trad'Atieaal 
-lootii: & system. The very unit used to define work sakes It difficult to 
aesess and rewasrd teaehing aoeoiaplishment since by its ria^ii3>^© it measure© 
mostly student numbers. Ironioally, the faeulty momb«^ who teaehes »©^© 
©ff eetivoly ps-oduces a gi'eater percentage of Mgher grades Vat' gists aceustd 
of washing out standards or using earsatss ones, fhis Reaves m wieh m\ 
assessment procedure 'for faculty in teaohiiig which usually r©£iOlv©s t© 
testimonials from students and aometimas pe^re. 



; ERIC . 



IP 



Mmktim^ ^W^tdmtiami &imm tlia mm^t h&m m Siting Qi 

St- tot, asetoi^ @f tew iisi¥sm^tf aM t©21®g@- afei^is^ 

tmtwa « a©€'®6aiistog i^mm oast mmte ^tOit liom 
ff=Mm@^;afte the help -as . Mlww 'ks^&mMMm am mM to' fee 

^©iag q«ite iiie^ Mitlisit all tlie too &Miit timj%^&lmiqm@ aM" ih^, 

Mliat leaa' imf0r<aiM,^? the <toii©« 

cm^mt foje &h ^ «feat my the ssstats ©f g©M teaching ai^ 



wiUmut ta^lof into 
they 'mim oMm^si,^ aM 
ami j*te...^^h#0liiig imy 
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iu Reeted ten tew attention aM sxtppori to those itistitutioiis whieh Q>m 
ioiftg m©^ with MJ)at"they g^et'* 

II » Tto "§3?eiit hoitt"" should be resjjonso defined and out-put ©i'lenti^, 
**It" iftigiit still tisid m a pseductivity and achievement i3iatx,,'but as/ 
a l^lmyteal imit. It would \m a measwafe aefiaed by wliat the student is 
doing, o» has doae* rathes? than by timt t© «hioh he has been exposed. It 

woifld thi4® te a !)e'^t©%: soura of iiifosTnation to the student, the teacher, 

■ & 

tin institution, and to any outside pasfty. 

!fhe benefits, m Implied above, would be many. One, for example, 
. mulA be to stress the distlnetlon between what was achieved twom what 
was involve| in achieving it. Critesrion refet^enced testing al^ady 
©mphaslg^s gi>vl«g tgusl emtit to those changed enough to meet a prio^ 

staii^aid. If differential oredit is to be given, it should be done on 

■ . ■ } ■ 

the basis of yate of ehange and ainoi^t of ehange. Nown referenced measures 
ootad be used her© to rew^ for^eabistence and discipline, but also 
reM&M that ialividaal who for soma curious reason has a quicker graiip 
of , SO1B0 parlioular disseipline. Recognlalng both rates and degrees of 
ebang© aiid levels of knowledge, would facilitate counseling the student. 
For example, students could, be provided with projection curves showing 
hew muQh time it takes someone with a^ given pretest score to achieve : • 
mastei'y ±u a particiilar course. The student and his advisor could adjust 

tho '^ox'k load acsordin^ly. Further, forcin^^ examination of what behaviors 
a^G credited aiid how they are credited, may lead to^producing beha.viors not 
simply related to the knowledge domain. If creativity, probl^ solving 
sMlXs, and so forth ar« not being learned, it ihay b© because these behaviors 

are not measured and no credit is given when they are produced. 



Wew prodeduree and new formiaatlons mx&d b© tmM* "instruetlQiml 
armngemtnts must o\)tain l^agelln© measuiees on wlmt is to taught and . 
also obtain detailed tisne record of «ii student ©ffoi^ts. New formulas 
vould be used describing behavioral changt ev@i» time some othe:^ factor j 
for example, for organizational pi^po^es, cost eouM be used in the 
donominatos^. The studbnt'© report slip Kotild no longer look as it does 
now with course, c^it hour, and grade. It would b© a much more detailed 
desscription of achiov©ment,witft rates and degrees of change in different 
subject areas. . . \ 

The above were suggestions, but the objective is a necessity to 
disjpense with the credit |iour as now used* This calls for a great many 
changes In how educational organisations presently organi^se and assess 
instruction. Instructional ©yatems which derive from a new and better 
understanding of the individual imply tJ»t the student's behavior and 
its change is important. Institutional assesemOnt ]^cedure8 should 
reflect this fact. ' 
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♦Pretest times were usually the lowest times of the range. Even 
though no Instruction takes place, test time is the lower limit of the 
instructing time of a module since it costs both the student and the 
instructional system, (it could J>e argued that a student learns 
s^omething from any test.) The inf»|ructional costs for students and 
colleges for students to go tlirougll material already known must be .quite high. 
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Table a 
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(Xn tninutei) 
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11 


28 


29 


15 


34 


29 


42 


11 


39 


31 


12 


12 


19 


17 


30 


72 


14 


26 


46 


25 


'39 


189 


127 


"5^ 


. 67 


193 


97 


50 




95 

168 


. 76 


90 


77 


71 


47 


68 


43 


144 


47 


S5 


lol 


97 


119 


130 


90 


162 


174 


51 


99 


189 


128 


141 


135 


132 


145 


186 


,129 


224 


95 


^ 60 




Xn&tructlon Times 


0 


71 


35 


25 


76 


0 


0 


26 


113 


0 


0 


0 


0 


90 


44 


35 


0 


-^5 


88 


0 


0 


100 


24 


0.^ 


1 CI 

151 


0 


0 


0 


92 


' 36 


0 


61 


74 


64 


60 


82 


92 


103 


40 


43 


252 


329 


104 


0 


113 


145 


122 


96 


395 


. 188 


183 


69 


269 


104 


116 


58 


143 


318 


76 


105 


322 


319 


114 


102 


386 


323 


282 


160 


383- 


269 


121 


60 


449 


254 


158 


88 


239 


169 


194 


228 



80 0 282 



it % t II II II |o 0 , , 

W it m 12 > 6? 96 0, . 908 

Ifx llf ^ 1^ k 68 I i 

153 77 133 It S ,1? 1«8 0 106* 

155 is9 ■ ?is 95 189 128 Xkl 173 0 

156 £05 26? ?i? ,S 132 W5 186 no 0 'i^ 
ijb f05 . 263 .11*3 16!* 129 224 95 . go ^ J^i 

, en ,.0 IriBtrucUon Times 

? 6? ,i 9 35 25 87 40 376 

3 W la S 76 0 0 86 54 40 489 

4 «S 21 ?l "3 " « 0 100 46 511 
» 68 47 73 18 0 90 44 35 OQ Jo sii 

5 69 142 0 . 82 0 -45 88 0 115 Z li 



9 d ££, LI ?P ^ 1^2 40 599 

10 0 Q II f° ?2 78 40 loi 

" 25 92 103 40 43 193 4o • ,611 

147 22| 



148 24| m 119 1^2 f?? <S2 J ^75 40 1802 

149 Ifl? 7«? 122 96 591 40 1808 

150 310 ?Q? iSI 395 188 183 69 264 -40 I84l 
15? 12I p?? 22? ?27 104 116 58 141 40 1843 
152 ^36 ^28 It \t l^l 309 45 1^6 

k 3^6 M 1% Its To l^, 

X 156 275 530 351 2I0 tl it 2^ T, 11% 
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8® m MMl^B^ 



Student 
Position 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

1 

a 

9 

10 

14; 

148 
149 
150 
151 
151^ 
1S3 
154 
155 









_4_^ 




do 


145 


114 


64 


k 

144 


73 


106 


16 


20 


22 


79 


101 


12 


118 


194 


84 


§9 


148 


152 


16 


108 


71 


117 


28 


120 


95 


€4 


97 


37 


16 


99 


222 


82 


91 


113 


107 


226 


16 


*46 


19 


112 


67 


94 


58 


' 98 


156 


184 


13 


155 


8 


176 


299 


442 


226 


198, 


373 


295 


146 


216 


425 


420 


287 


417 


360 


351 


350 


481 


438 


135 


308 


509 


395 


325 


249 


409 


IfiO 


. 399 


271 


379 


398 


223 


336 


311 


295 


511 


270 


550 ' 


417 


262 


642 


574 


849 


398 


442 


612 



7^ 8 



10 



Total 



Total Tlm^s 



13 
1^6 

12 
133 

6S 
1^ 

29 
111 
'94 

95 



'255 

183 212 



\ 



14 
81 
13 
51 
15 
65 
24 
157 

107 13T 



13 10 



12 152. 40 

67 243 40 

259 40 

166\ * 40 

222 \ 40 

261 . 40 

55 141 40 

15 175 40 

117 40 

272^ 40 



n 

IS 
95 
61 



106 209 422. 
153 .218 454 
92 222 



198 302 
180 
154 



237 



170 239 
136 486 



442 351 207 596 
351 208 117 624 
512 493 216' 120 261 



40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 



778 
794 
839 
852 
. 8^1 
884 

896 
912 
^18 
946 

.2543 
2575 
2584 
2682 
2716 
2823 
3312 
2481 
3905 
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STUOfiNT NAM! 

t 

NUMBEH 



mmLU 1 

t£ACHtN@ AH CHAN6tN(? BtsHAVtOR 



GOQH 



SCQRR 



ACTWY 



COPY 



DATE 



tINTRY 



TIMB 

i r-_j i jmMni 



1.0t01 



OUT 
i IN 



2.0101 



TiXT«CHAf>TiP1 1 



IN' 



2.0101 



OUT 1 



IN 



2.0102 



TgKT<*€HArrina 



OUT 



IN 



2.0102 



OUT 



IN 



2.0103 



1 



OUT 



IN 



2.&103 



TEXT«CHAPT6R 3 



PUT 



IN 



1.0102 



posmsT 1 



OUT 



IN 



OUT 



IN 



OUT 



IN 



OUT 



IN 



OUT 



IN 



OUT 



IN 



OUT 



IN 



OUT 



IN 



OUT 



IN 



OUT 



OUT 



IN 



OUT 



i IN 



6/74 



2^ 



OUT 



IN 



